RALPH    RASHLEIGH
gashing and scratching their bodies with shells, until by the
time they reached the grave-side every one was running with
blood. It looked to Rashleigh as though the people vied
with each other as to who should cut themselves the deepest
in evidence of grief for the departed chief.
The burial-ground, like the council place, commanded a
view of the sea, and Rashleigh noticed that, although it was
only lightly timbered, each of the graves had been dug near
a tree. He was amazed to realize that in all his long sojourn
with the tribe he had never seen this place before, although
he must have passed near it often; and when he noticed that
the bark of each grave-tree had been stripped to leave the
trunk bare for an area of about two feet by one, his astonish-
ment increased. On these bare spaces he saw that crude
designs had been carved representing kangaroos, bandi-
coots, snakes, and birds. The larger trees he saw had several
such memorials engraved upon them, corresponding to the
number of graves which had been made around them,
The body was laid upon the ground, a green bough being
placed in the right hand of the dead carandjie, which lay
across his breast. Then every member of the tribe walked
round the corpse making a farewell obeisance, wailing and
gashing their bodies anew during the ceremony. The grave
was a pit about five feet square and eight feet deep, in which
were standing four upright stakes with sheets of bark
forming a kind of box, and two poles to serve as skids were
placed at one side. Rashleigh and the new carandjie then
placed the body on the skids and held it there until the
instant when the sun showed above the horizon, when they
let go their hold, and the body slid gently down to remain
erect, held by the four upright stakes, facing towards the
sea. Armed with paddles a number of the warriors shovelled
earth into the pit, between the sides and the bark walls of
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